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THE NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 


THE friends of the University have, no doubt, learned from the 
newspapers that the Trustees have finally adopted a plan for a 
new building; that they have selected as architect, a young man 
of great merit in his profession, Mr. T. W. Richards; and that 
there is a fair prospect that work will be commenced upon the 
building in the coming spring, and pushed forward vigorously. 
A good deal of time has been spent in perfecting the details of 
the plan; but that time has not been lost, for it has been spent in 
a thorough study of all the needs whieh the new building is 
intended to supply, and hence we are likely to have a building 
more attractive in its architectural features, and more worthy in 
every way of the new life upon which the University proposes to 
enter, from the extreme care with which all the details have been 
considered. The committee who have the matter in charge is 
composed of Messrs. William Sellers, chairman ; Messrs. Fraley, 
Cresson, Henry, Browne, Merrick and Colwell; and it can hardly 
be necessary to say in this community that with such men the 
work will be carried on not only wisely, faithfully and with 
energy, but also with some just conception of what is required 
for the purposes of that enlarged system of instruction which 
they, in common with all the friends of the University, are so 
anxious to promote. 

It will be remembered that a portion of the ground purchased 
by the University from the city for the erection of its buildings 
forms an oblong square, bounded on the north and south by 
Locust and by Spruce streets, on the east by Thirty-fourth street, 
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and on the west partly by Thirty-sixth street and partly by the 
Darby road. This square contains about six acres, which it is 
intended sooner or later to appropriate wholly to the erection of 
buildings for the use of the different Faculties of the University, 
and to the grounds surrounding them. The building now in con- 
templation is, therefore, only one of several which it is proposed 
to erect when the increasing means of the University may permit 
the outlay. Its principal front will be on the south side of 
Locust street, extending eastwardly along that street from a 
point near its junction with the Darby road. It will be composed 
of a central building and two wings, and present a front of about 
two hundred and sixty feet, with an average width of nearly one 
hundred feet. The architecture is of the style known as College 
Gothic. The material of construction is to be the Serpentine 
stone, with Ohio stone facings and ornaments. No one, it seems 
to us, who has seen the plans, can fail to be struck with the 
general good effect of the mass of the building as an architectural 
work, and the excellent taste which characterizes its details. It 
is gratifying to all who feel an interest in the future of the Uni- 
versity to find that the Trustees, in their efforts to enlarge its 
sphere, have not neglected that important element of success in 
their undertaking, the adoption of a plan for a building imposing 
in its architectural features, and worthy of the place which the 
University claims to hold among our public institutions, It is 
intended that the proposed building shall accommodate not 
merely the under-graduate students in the Faculty of Arts, but 
that it shall contain within its walls the rooms and all the varied 
means and appliances of instruction pf a school of science, such 
as the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, or the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School at Harvard. 

The changes which it is thus proposed to make in the outward 
aspect of the University are typical of the still greater and far 
more important modifications and improvements which have 
been recently made in the system of instruction pursued within 
its walls. Indeed, the new building has value and significance 
only because its erection has become necessary for providing 
more enlarged accommodations for an increasing number of 
students, and for their varied and increasing needs. For a long 
time the Trustees have felt that the University was not doing 
all that it might do, and all that it ought to do for the cause of 
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liberal education in this city. With a view of enlarging its sphere, 
during the last three years especially, changes more radical in 
its organization and in its system of instruction have been made 
than at any previous period of its history. These changes, 
adopted after great deliberation, can be considered only as exper- 
imental, but thus far the result has been highly encouraging. 
They were made in obedience to what seemed to be the irresisti- 
ble pressure of a general demand, and in the same direction as 
that marked by the recent progress of some of our foremost edu- 
cational institutions. They consisted: 

First. In the partial adoption of a system of elective studies. 
It was provided that the student, at the close of the Sophomore 
year, having pursued the old classical course up to that time, 
might elect whether, during the two remaining years of his college 
life, he would continue his studies in Latin, Greek, and the higher 
Mathematics, or substitute for them the Modern Languages, 
additional work in Physics, and advanced studies in History and 
English Literature; proficiency in either course securing the same 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Second. In the establishment of a School of Science, intended 
for those who, after passing two years in preparatory studies of 
a general nature, wished to devote the last two to studies of a 
technical or professional nature, qualifying them to be civil or 
mining engineers, metallurgists, chemists or machinists. 

Third. In the enlargement of the field of study hitherto open 
to partial or special course students. For various reasons, in a 
large city like this, this class of students must always be a numer- 
ous one. Their position, in a fixed and orderly system of instruc- 
tion, must always be a somewhat embarrassing one. An attempt 
has been made to render their work less desultory, and more 
productive of a permanent good result than heretofore. 

A glance at this outline of the changes which have been made 
will render it apparent, not only that the University has sought 
to enlarge its sphere, but also that it has to a certain extent for- 
saken that ideal conception of liberal education which, for more 
than a century, it sought to realize, viz., the symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the faculties, by a uniform system of training, of which 
a four years’ study of the ancient languages and the mathematics 
formed the essential basis. There ought to be weighty reasons for 
so radical a change; and we propose to explain, with special refer- 
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ence to our own position, (which is in many respects an excep- 
tional one,) why the authorities of the University were induced 
to try the experiment which is now in progress. It is a remark- 
able fact that, for some reason, there has been a great decline of 
public confidence in college education for the last thirty years. 
This has been manifested in a variety of ways, but is proved 
beyond question by the very small increase in the whole number 
of students in attendance, as compared with the vast increase of 
the population of the country. Such, we know, is not the general 
impression. We hear of the multiplication of colleges, and we of 
course infer that this signifies that a proportionate number of 
young men are receiving a liberal education; but it would appear 
that this is a mistaken inference. Dr. Barnard, the President of 
Columbia College, has recently made a thorough examination of 
the statistics of this subject, and has thus reached some very 
curious and remarkable results. The tables framed by him from 
an examination of college catalogues for the last thirty years 
prove, among other things, that the number of students from all 
New England, attendant on colleges anywhere throughout the 
country, was not materially greater in 1869 than it was in 1838; 
while the population of that part of the country has in the mean- 
while increased more than fifty per cent. The population of New 
England, in 1838, was 2,174,650, and the number of students 
1,680; the population in 1869 (estimated) was 3,380,510, and the 
number of students 1,754. In other words, in 1838, there was 
one student to every thirteen of the population, while in 1869 
there was one to every nineteen. Such is the condition of things 
in New England, the region in which, of all others, college educa- 
tion has always been most in favor, but in the other parts of the 
country it is vastly worse. There are supposed to be, in the 
whole country, about two hundred and twenty-four institutions of 
learning which may be properly called colleges. These colleges 
were attended, in the year 1869, by 14,141 students. Of course, 
the number of colleges, thirty years ago, was much smaller than 
it now is; but observe the ratio of the increase of students, as 
compared with that of the population: 


1840. 1860. 1869. 
Population, 14,582,029 27,490,266 36,000,000 
Students, 9,416 18,661 14,141 
Ratio, 1: 1549 1: 2012 1: 2546 
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If we consider that the number of male persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty years forms, as can be easily shown 
by the census, almost exactly one twenty-fourth part of the popu- 
lation, we may state these results in a different way, and show 
that only one person out of the number stated below capable of 
receiving a collegiate education was actually receiving it during 
the following years, viz.: 

In 1840, one out of 
In 1860, one out of 
In 1868, one out of 
En 1609, ONG OUt OF... s00s00005.000's%odseees ce 77 


In New England, it is computed that one young man out of 
ninety-three of their population, of a proper age, is at college; 
while in Philadelphia, by the same rule, supposing the number 
of students whose families reside in this city educated at college 
here, or sent to other colleges, to be 350, and the population to be 
800,000, it follows that here one out of ninety-five of those of an 
age suitable for receiving a liberal education is actually now 
enjoying its advantages. 

It is clear, then, from these data, that the ratio between the 
college population and the general population, notwithstanding 
our boastful professions, has been really, of late, steadily de- 
clining. The cause of this lamentable state of things seems to 
us very clear and simple—one which is likely to be permanent, 
for it is the outgrowth of our social condition, and it seems 
probable that it will gain greater intensity and force every year. 
However sad may be the confession, it cannot be disguised any 
longer that it is the modern spirit, especially in the form in which 
it has been developed in this country, which is now the open 
enemy of the old system of college education. There is clearly 
no lack of interest in the higher forms of culture, but a distrust 
of and discontent with the sort of culture, as specially inapplica- 
ble to many of our needs, which the old system was designed to - 
promote. It may, indeed, be said with truth that there never was 
& more general zeal and earnestness in the cause of higher edu- 
cation than at present; and although many may consider this 
zeal ill-informed and ill-directed, it cannot be denied that nearly 
all the vitality and energy which has been manifested on this 
subject during the last thirty years, especially where it has taken 
the shape of large money endowments, has been directed towards 
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the establishment of special professional schools, and in enlarg- 
ing the basis of instruction under the old system. Nor is 
evidence of this general tendency confined to this country. In 
France and Germany, where the traditions in favor of classical 
education are of course vastly more deeply rooted than they can 
be here, and where the governments, which legally have complete 
control over the whole subject, strive in every way to keep alive 
those traditions, we are told by Mr. Matthew Arnold “that the 
set of the modern spirit is so decisively in favor of the new 
instruction that, whatever reasons may be given why it should not 
succeed, it will probably in the end succeed in some shape or 
other.” ‘This current of opinion on the continent,” he goes on 
to say, “is so wide and strong as to be fast growing irresistible, 
and it is not the work of authority. In the body of society there 
spreads a growing disbelief in Greek and Latin, at any rate as at 
present taught; a growing disposition to make modern languages 
and the natural sciences take their place. This is the case in 
Germany as well as in France; and in Germany, too, as in 
France, the movement is nowise due to the school authorities, 
but is rather in their despite and against their advice and testi- 
mony.” In this country the question, whether for good or for 
ill, has been irreversibly settled. We might as well introduce 
into our college system the trivium and quadrivium of the me- 
diseval universities as to strive to win back the affection of the 
American people to the system in which former generations were 
trained. “It is not now the question,” as Dr. Barnard truly 
says, “whether new machinery can accomplish the true ends of 
education better than the old, but rather whether colleges should 
attempt to furnish any machinery at all for the use of those to 
whom the old is unacceptable, who, in any event, will reject it, 
and who, if nothing else is offered, will remain unprovided for 
at all.” 

The authorities of our University could not, of course, but feel 
the power of the popular wave; indeed there were reasons, owing 
to their representing the interests of higher education at the 
great centre of the mechanical industry of the country, which 
added peculiar intensity and force to the arguments of the 
reformers. One thing was certain: the number of their under- 
graduate students had not materially increased in the last gen- 
eration, while the population of Philadelphia had grown nearly 
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four-fold. The fault must be either in the system itself, or in the 
manner in which that system was administered. As it was very 
apparent that there was no college in the country where the 
classics and the mathematics had been more thoroughly and 
successfully taught, and where, therefore, the old system had had 
a fairer trial, it was natural to seek the cause of a want of public 
confidence in some real inapplicability of the course of instruc- 
tion to the needs of the community. 

Three years ago, the Trustees, with the full consent of the 
Faculty of Arts, began the experiment of a change by adopting 
a plan of ‘elective studies, under certain restrictions. By this 
plan, during the first two years the studies of the old course 
(to which instruction in French in the Freshman and in German 
in the Sophomore class was added) were made obligatory on all 
the regular students. At the beginning of the Junior year, the 
student was allowed to choose whether, so far as three subjects 
were concerned, during the remainder of his course he would take 
Greek or German, Latin or French, the higher Mathematics or 
advanced studies in English literature and history. The result 
has not been, as many persons feared it would be, that the mass 
of the students have availed themselves of the election to forsake 
the old subjects, gladly taking up the new as likely to give them 
less work. It is too soon to pronounce confidently upon all the 
results of the experiment; but if we are to take the choice of the 
members of the present Junior class as an index, we should infer 
that the classical course has not lost its attractions for the 
student, whatever may be the case in the world at large. In that 
class, now containing forty-two members, twenty-eight have pre- 
ferred Greek to German, thirty-four have taken Latin rather than 
French, and seventeen have taken the higher Mathematics rather 
than history and English literature. At the same time there has 
been shown much zeal in the new studies, and plenty of hard 
work has been done, especially in the department of history. 
But the great benefit which has been derived from this liberty of 
choice has been the inexpressible relief given to those (and their 
number is not small) who, really desirous of strengthening and 
cultivating their minds, were utterly disheartened by the weari- 
some pressure of the old, unyielding curriculum of study. It 
may be said that this last class cannot be as thoroughly trained 
as the other; but not only is such an assertion a begging of the 
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question, but it is also to be considered that nearly all of these 
young men, if not trained in this way, would not be trained at 
college at all. 

Another innovatign, of a good deal of practical importance to 
a large number of young men, has been rendered possible by the 
addition, to the old corps of professors, of instructors in modern 
languages, and in drawing. There are many, as has been said, 
who, either from ill-health or from want of means or time, or 
from other various circumstances, are unable to take the full 
course of four years either in letters or the school of science. 
To such students (called partial, or special) an opportunity is 
now offered of selecting from a large field of study those subjects 
in the pursuit of which their limited time or special aptitudes 
may be best utilized. 

Another great change has been the establishment of a School 
of Science, designed to train its pupils not as mere handi- 
craftsmen, but with a thorough knowledge of the principles 
upon which their real success in life as practical scientific men 
must depend. To effect this object, it has been thought best 
here, in conformity with the experience of such institutions else- 
where, that during the first two years preliminary studies should 
be made, based on the mathematics, the modern languages, and 
mechanical drawing. Such an arrangement is regarded as essen- 
tial to a proper reception of the technical and professional 
instruction which the pupil is to receive in the last two years 
of his course. While the grand object in this, as in all the other 
departments of the University, is to train young men to be good 
citizens and enlightened gentlemen, no effort will be spared to 
provide the fullest means of professional instruction for those 
preparing to apply the principles of science to the practical 
development of the industrial and mechanic arts. There is no 
man who thinks at all on this subject who must not share the 
anxiety of the Trustees to establish this school upon a solid basis, 
or who does not feel that the absence of a great school of science 
in a city like this is a standing reproach to our intelligence and 
public spirit. 

Whether the Trustees can carry out all these plans of improve- 
ment is a very serious question, and its favorable solution depends 
upon the manner in which their efforts are seconded by the liber- 
ality of our wealthy capitalists. It is most certain that, without 
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a liberal endowment, many of the large schemes of reform of 
which we have spoken must fail. The expenses of keeping up a 
thoroughly equipped and efficient school of science are especially 
very great. Ten or twelve competent professors, who must all 
be paid living salaries, will be required fully to man all its 
departments when the new building is completed. To maintain 
even the present staff of professors and instructors causes a 
severe strain upon the resources of the University. The increase 
which has been made in their number during the last four years 
has caused an additional outlay of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars per annum. It is true that the number of students has 
nearly doubled during the same period; but when it is remem- 
bered that the expense to the University of educating a young 
man is more than double the amount of his tuition-fees, it will 
be seen that the income from this source can only partly re- 
imburse the additional outlay. 

The whole matter resolves itself into this: The Trustees of the 
University are no longer merely talking about a large and liberal 
scheme of education. They have organized such a scheme, and 
it is now in active operation. So far the experiment has proved 
successful; the further it is carried out, the greater the honor and 
advantage to the community. Shall it be sustained ? 

Cuas. J. STrnus. 








CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.* 


Ons of the practical questions taken in charge by this Associa- 
tion is that of a reform in our civil service. Dr. Eliot, the 
President, printed in the first volume of our Transactions a brief 
but very pregnant paper on the subject; and what he said then 
can only now be repeated with the additional experience of a few 
more years. As he said then, so it can only be said now: this is 
& question as between the people and the politicians; and that 
peculiar people, the men inside politics, have boldly declared in 





* Read before the American Social Science Association, at its ninth 
general meeting, held in the Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, 
October 25, 1870. 
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Congress and out of it that the government, and particularly the 
civil service, must be one of politicians, by politicians, and for 
politicians. What have we to say in our turn? Arguments and 
statements in support of the proposed reform have been exhausted 
in the debates in Congress, in the reports made by Mr. Jenckes, 
the father of the scheme, and by the Senators who have also had 
charge of the various projects for laws on the subject. The 
mischiefs of the service as it now stands; the general consent of 
all men who are desirous of good government; the universal 
feeling of the necessity of a change, lest the evils that now afflict 
us may yet do more and lasting injury; the example of just such 
reform in other countries; the success of the systems intro- 
duced in Germany and in England ;—these are matters that are 
common to all of us; and I do not believe that any member of 
our Association, or any one sufficiently interested in its objects to 
be present at its meetings, doubts the necessity and wisdom of 
reform in the civil service. The curious fact, however, remains 
that though all the world seems agreed on it, there still is left a 
sufficient number of congressmen to prevent the legislation which 
is necessary to effect any reform. If the people could be polled 
on this subject, I do not for a moment doubt that an over- 
whelming majority would be on the side of the reform; but how 
is that majority to be heard, and how can we make its voice 
potential? Agitation and discussion are the more difficult 
because it is so hard to find anybody who differs from us, either 
as to the necessity of the change at home or of its efficacy abroad. 
It is true, cabinet officers have indorsed it, and in the treasury, 
the coast survey, the patent office and the census bureau, appoint- 
ments have been made upon the test of examination; one con- 
gressman, at least, declared that he would not be elected again 
unless civil service reform was accepted by his constituents, 
as far as he was concerned; and these solitary instances show 
that even among the politicians themselves there are men in 
favor of our reform. But how shall there be enough secured to 
overcome that worst resistance, the inert mass who need only 
do nothing to perpetuate existing evils? It is, indeed, with a 
sense of hopelessness that the task is again undertaken, for 
it is hardly likely that any thing said here will be effective in 
the quarter where conviction must be brought home; yet, if we 
can only stir up the people at large to insist on this reform, they 
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must in the end succeed. And unless there is a clear and strong 
expression of the popular will, and sooner or later submission to 
its behest, we may as well confess that in this, at least, the poli- 
ticians are stronger than the people. 

Now the question of civil service reform is really not an open 
one. The experience of France, of Germany, of England, is all 
before us, to show that mere patronage, the appointment to office 
for party purposes and as the reward of political success, must 
in the end vitiate the government or be reformed away alto- 
gether. Curiously enough, while we have been now for nearly 
five years turning the subject over and over, as if it were some 
strange thing quite unsafe to handle familiarly, England has 
passed promptly from the experimental to the practical. After 
testing the matter in its vast Indian establishment and in some 
of its home offices, a recent order in council has determined that 
hereafter all appointments shall be made for merit only, to be 
tested by examination, and that the reward of excellence shall be 
promotion and permanent employment in the civil service. Mr. 
Low, the chancellor of the exchequer, claims for his government 
the credit of having swept away a large system of patronage and 
of corruption, and placed the public offices in the hands of the 
people as a reward for fair and honest exertion. The English 
press find the impetus in this sudden extension of reform largely 
due tothe discussion of the same subject in our own Congress 
and in the usual channels of public opinion; and I have a vague 
hope that in turn the action of Congress will be hastened by the 
example set them across the water. 

It is certainly not necessary for me to enlarge here on the 
growing danger and mischief of our own system of purely 
partisan appointment to office and removal from it; the story 
has been told in the reports made to Congress by Mr. Jenckes, 
and has been published far and wide. But it hardly needed such 
official affirmation ; for we all know it, to our sorrow, pain, morti- 
fication, discredit and cost. The mischiefs are known, the reform 
has been attempted: is it adequate, and is it practicable? is it 
really wanted by the country, and is it likely to be got? 

What is the history of the reform in other countries? In 
Prussia, the old system was swept away along with the old 
system of military and civil government, when the country had 
been subjugated by Napoleon. What Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
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did for it in making the new army, Stein did for it in the reorgan- 
ization of the civil service; and from that time to this, the day 
of its culminating triumph, the work so well begun has gone on, 
approving itself by success to be all that we need. In England, 
the reform began in India, when the great rebellion brought 
about, at the cost of much misery, a reorganization which has 
now spread throughout the empire; the extension of suffrage, 
the reform in education, and the opening of the civil service to 
all classes, have been the result; and they are necessary to one 
another to secure final success. 

Here we have had our trial, too, and we have come out of it 
more than ever impressed with a firm faith in the power of the 
people to govern; but with the good results have come other evils 
that, for the future of the country, must be cured, or we shall 
soon fall back into a worse state of slavery than that from which 
we have freed ourselves at such a cost of blood and treasure. 
The general government, which was before the war almost a 
stranger to the individual citizen, now comes home to each of us, 
and we find it represented by an army of officials numbering 
lately not far short of a hundred thousand men. The duties of 
these officers require knowledge, honesty and capacity ; the laws 
they have to administer are not only new to them and to the 
citizen, but they are among the most delicate and difficult to 
administer that can be imagined ; yet all the trouble they take 
and give must be heightened by the fact that the system of 
appointment to office is one of the very worst in the world—one 
which makes it almost impossible for good men to get office, 
quite impossible for them to retain it; and the effort to reform it 
is met by the cry of the politicians, a cry that puts all good 
government past hope. 

But England and Germany have overcome the difficulty of 
worse situations than ours: the one was weighted down with a 
foreign invasion, the other with a domestic rebellion, when the 
remedy of a civil service reform was attempted. We have no 
other enemy than one of our own making, and yet the great 
American politician is the only man who stands up for the 
existing state of things, and prefers to keep it rather than risk 
the loss of power by yielding to the pressure of reform for 
reform’s sake. How long the country can stand the loss and 
injury inflicted on it, no man can tell; how long Congress can 
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resist the growing demand of the country for at least a partial 
measure of reform, no man can tell; but while matters stand as 
they do, it is useless, worse than useless, to recount the theories | 
of writers on government, to show how many forms and kinds 
of appointment to office there are, to cite the efforts in France 
and Germany to establish civil service schools, and to hope to 
make the education for political employment just as thorough as 
that for the army, the navy, the judiciary, or any other of the 
technical branches of government. The various processes and 
changes, the well-considered reforms, and the minute and nicely 
adjusted schemes of civil service appointments in Germany and 
France, are all parts of a system so foreign to our own and to 
our wants, that there is little to be found in it likely to be of any 
practical use here. The continental system is one of most gov- 
erning; ours of the least. There, every step a man takes, from 
his birth to his death, is the business of the government, and 
there is an officer appointed to control and direct it: here, we 
want to keep to the fullest extent our power of self-government, 
of free and unlimited and uncontrolled action; and the officers 
of the civil service, numerous as they are, have duties which are 
altogether unlike those of their foreign brethren, and their rela- 
tions to the government are necessarily ruled by entirely other 
principles. Then, too, must be borne in mind the fact that our 
present scheme of civil service reform is confined to the officers 
of the general government—that of the United States; but we 
have, besides, a whole other army of officers belonging to our 
State, county and city offices, to the various ramifications of our 
local self-government—that powerful arm of our system, so 
utterly unlike the centralized power of French and German, of 
Italian and Russian nationalities, where all life seems to come 
from one source. Here, the stream of national life rises in a 
thousand sources, and from these flow the powerful currents that 
together form the national body. If, by dint of pressure, we can 
succeed in getting the system of examination and test for appoint- 
ment, and of probation and promotion, once adopted by the 
general government, we may fairly hope to see it gradually take 
the place of the present annual or biennial scramble for office, 
with which every town and every county is cursed in the intervals 
of the great Egyptian plague of a presidential election with its 
consequent upturning in every nook and cranny of office. When 
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one looks at the practical results of the existing state of affairs, 
and at the small prospect of any change at the hands of the men 
who now control it, there is such a hopeless blank in the future 
that it seems almost wicked to theorize on what might be, when 
every effort ought to be made to bring about such a feeling in 
and through the people as will compel legislation on the subject. 
Yet how can I ask you to stop and discuss the question of 
whether or not such legislation is needed, or whether the par- 
ticular bill of Mr. Jenckes or Mr. Schurz is the best? The 
principle once adopted, we shall soon work out the best way to 
secure its successful enforcement; and I confess that, growing 
tired of the windmills which have to be fought to secure civil 
service reform, I am impatient to go on to quicken the efforts 
made elsewhere to bring to the civil service the best ability of 
the country, and to retain it, too. Each nation, like each indi- 
vidual, thinks that the home method of doing any thing is neces- 
sarily the best, and often the only one—certainly the easiest to 
practice. In this way a system, or a want of system, like our 
own, goes on uncontradicted and unquestioned for years; and it is 
only when the evils and mischief produced by it have grown to 
be dangerous to the common weal, as they are here, that the 
need of reform teaches us to look elsewhere for instruction and 
the means of improvement. 

There are three different methods of appointment to office ex- 
hibited in foreign countries: thus, in France, there is an arbitrary 
selection made by the head of each branch of the government; 
and although there is no legal right of permanent employment, 
the fact is that removal without cause is almost unknown. There) 
have been various endeavors to bring about a change in this 
system. When M. V. Cousin was minister under M. Guizot, he 
sent M. Laboulaye to Germany to study the German method of 
appointment to office; but, in spite of his capital report on the 
subject, very little has been done in the way of legislation. Still, 
custom is so powerful abroad that, even in the midst of all the 
violence of the overthrow of the empire, we hear nothing of any 
changes in the rank and file of the employés of the government, 
and the republic finds that its tax-gatherers, its post-office messen- 
gers, its police, and its thousand other busy hands, all do their 
work the better for being safe in their places; indeed, one of the 
things that accounts for the easy transfer of power in France is 
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this immovability of the subordinates, and the result is that govern- 
ment goes on in its regular course, no matter who is at the head of 
‘it. In England, the crown appoints directly; and, as part of our 
inheritance, we transfer to the President the same duty. The 
law, as we all know, has been recently changed abroad; while at 
home, after half of our national existence had been spent in a 
good working system, under which appointments were carefully 
made for merit, and changes only for cause, there was a revolu- 
tion, which has gone on from bad to worse, until now it is hard 
to say who is responsible for any appointment. This we do 
know, that there is a loud cry for a reform. Now, where are we 
to look for the kind of reform that is todo us any good? In 
Germany, the old system of personal patronage was swept away, 
and in its stead there grew up the method of making appoint- 
ments to office depend on examination. The business has grown 
so greatly that it has undoubtedly led to abuses; indeed, there is, 
perhaps, no body of men so much abused as the German Beam- 
tenthum—the officeholders in Prussia especially. And even the 
system of examination has been roundly abused; it is said that 
one-half of Germany is always examining the other half; that 
men are so busy getting ready to be examined, they never get 
any thing else done. But, after all, the fruits of the system are 
now being tested by that crucial experiment, a great war; and 
apparently, while France is in a sea of distraction, Germany at 
home goes on quietly, all the real business of the government 
being done by competent men, and the thousand ties that bind 
up the civil and the military administration woven together in a 
stronger web than ever before. As the German system of the 
art of war is likely to be adopted by all the world now in admira- 
tion of its success, so too the German system of civil service 
examination may well come in for a share of our admiration, and 
the field for reform here is a clear one, in which there is room 
enough to test all its merits fairly. 

Now, how far will a system of examination-tests tend to secure 
us a reform in the civil service? Examinations, of themselves, 
teach nothing, but they ascertain what has already been learned ; 
and as men do learn on account of their desire to submit to this 
test, it is a means of securing instruction, and it becomes a factor 
in education. If in the medical, the legal, the military, the naval 
branches of government, there are certain prescribed requisites 
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which are found useful, why should there not be something of the 
kind set up for the great body of officials who constitute the civil 
service? The promise of universal suffrage and universal educa- 
tion fades away when we find that petty offices are not the reward 
of merit, or the result of good service even, but merely the prizes 
of success at the polls, and just as much the exclusive property 
of the senator or representative of the locality as his hat or coat. 
The test of permanence is not that of excellence in office, but of 
devotion to the successful fortunes of a leading politician. 

If we can secure the proposed reform, we shall take away from 
our representatives in Congress the most tempting and the most 
dangerous weapon in their hands; but apart from this, and the 
good effect on the government and its employés, there will be a 
vast good done in showing that education is of itself a matter of 
real value, of such high importance that on its result, as tested 
by examination, will turn the question of appointment to office. 
Show that good government means a government in which even 
the lowest office requires a fair standard of instruction, and you at 
once begin to elevate that standard, until education becomes 
really an important element in the government, and not merely a 
means of imparting a certain amount of instruction for any use 
that it may be put to. 

It has already been made a source of complaint by competent 
observers, that what we call a system of education is in fat only 
a system of instruction, and the distinction is one well worth 
noting. In the one case there is a supply of learning, principally 
of a technical kind only, which meets the immediate wants of the 
time ; in the other, the real business of education, there must be 
a thorough training of the mind, an intellectual discipline such 
as will enable the man who receives it to work with more than 
mere mechanical skill, and to apply it to whatever pursuit he 
makes his own. If the government, through its legislation in 
Congress, says that it wants to fill all its offices with men 
competent to the duties to be done, to test that competency 
by examination, and then retain all who do their work well and 
promote those who do it best, that will be an authoritative 
promise on the part of the government that it means to en- 
courage education for its own sake; and the impetus and advan- 
tage thus given will secure, in return, an increased measure of 
instruction and education in the particular direction necessary 
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for the training of good officers of the civil service. It is not 
necessary to undertake the special education of men for office, as 
has been attempted with small success elsewhere, because the 
technical knowledge which is wanted can easily be had, or be 
added to the existing schools, and this is the method that has 
grown into a working system in England. The time spent now 
on subjects of doubtful importance would soon be devoted to the 
matters prescribed for examination, so that there could be a 
steady advance in the standard of attainment necessary for ad- 
mission to the civil service; and the schools and colleges would 
soon supply the demand thus created for a larger and better 
course of instruction, and by so much add to the general stock 
of higher education throughout the country. 

The question of reform in the civil service has been discussed 
from so many standpoints that it is difficult to find any objection 
to it which has not already been met. Merely as an economical 
measure, and this I look on as its least important side, it has been 
estimated by competent authority that there will be a saving any- 
where from fifty to a hundred millions in the annual income. 
But even if not a dollar is to be saved, there is still a hope that 
by it we shall be saved from the evident depreciation in our po- 
litical morality. The whole business of government is now made 
to turn on the question of who is to get the control of the offices ; 
and elections are lost or won, not on the merit of the candidates, 
but on the power of professional politicians to gain votes by the 
promise of office. Even when the question is decided, the country 
is kept in a turmoil, and its business all upset, until the unfor- 
tunate man in power has chosen from the scrambling mass before 
him the still more unlucky men who give up honest and secured 
livelihood for the dangerous game of public service. High and 
low, great and small, from the tide-waiter at the custom-house to 
the officer most needing technical skill and responsible character, 
there is no certainty, because there is no requisite, of qualification. 
Instead of complaining that we are so badly off for our public 
service, the wonder is that we get even the men we do find for it; 
and we ought rather to be thankful for that peculiarity of the 
American mind which enables it to do pretty much any thing, 
and to turn out good work with bad tools. Perhaps there has 
been an unconscious benefit in it, for the men who approved them- 
selves competent often found much better employment in private 
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pursuits, and the great corporations have drained the govern- 
ment of its good officers, even faster than rotation in office or the 
elections could do it. 

What are the means of bringing home to Congressmen, and to 
the people who make them, the strong popular faith in civil ser- 
vice reform? What do they care for glittering generalities? No 
matter how true and how old the adage that the best government 
is that which is best administered, there is little hope of securing 
a return to the good old practice of making appointments for 
merit, unless some pressure is brought to bear that will secure by 
legislation the reform that we want. It is this first step which costs 
so much, and without it there is no use in preparing for a further 
advance. I confess I feel sick at heart when I see the utter indif- 
ference of the politicians to this question. The people at large 
are, as they almost always are sure to be, right in the main; and 
if there could be a vote taken on the question, I am sure the result 
would be all that the most sanguine friends of civil service reform 
ask. Unfortunately, the division of power is so complete here 
that in this case the initiative rests almost entirely with the legis- 
lature. We can only repeat over and over again, that there must 
be a reform in our civil service. We must stop making it a mere 
appanage of party politics; we must make some test by examina- 
tion for those who want office, and when they get it they must be 
rewarded for good conduct by being retained and promoted. 
These are truths, but truths so commonplace that I am almost 
ashamed to be repeating them here; yet you know that they have 
been stated over and over again in Congress, and so far with 
success very little proportioned to the necessity of the case. The 
task we must undertake is to put all our best energy at work, 
both as individuals and as members of this Association, to secure 
such a measure of popular support and pressure as will most 
effectually enforce the passage of a good civil service bill. 

But I have spoken of the question of appointment to office as 
if it were all that we wanted to change: it is the first step only, 
and that once taken, the others are sure to follow. The almost 
necessary result of appointment for merit is, of course, removal for 
cause ; in other words, the office once got, it is to be kept during 
good behavior. Such was, as we all know, the whole course of 
the government from the administration of Washington to that 
of Jackson; and yet the change then effected has become so much 
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a part of our system, that people as well as politicians are in- 
clined to look on it as one of the necessary results of our form 
of government. It really requires a moment’s reflection to think 
of what would be the state of affairs, if we could rid ourselves 
once and forever of this fearful incubus, and return to the prac- 
tice of better days. Who would be left to cheat at elections, to 
gerrymander in legislatures, to secure nominations at conven- 
tions, to do all the dirty work that has made party the curse, 
instead of the blessing of the country, if elections did not make 
and unmake party slates, and fill our civil service with men who 
are not so much incompetent as indifferent? In England the 
suffrage has been enormously extended, but I believe the civil 
service there has no vote; and yet, with almost unanimous ap- 
proval, the final seal has been set upon the reform in the civil 
service by opening every branch of it to competitive examination. 
In France a revolution and a foreign war are at work in their 
worst forms, yet we have not heard of any changes in the civil 
service made with any thing like the violence that accompanies 
one of our elections, in which the business of the country is made 
to suffer for the gain or loss of a horde of petty places. 

It is hardly worth while, at this stage of the game, to stop and 
discuss the objections made to a permanent civil service; still 
some of them are so readily answered that it may be well to state 
them, for the sake of such an easy victory. In Germany, for 
instance, the Beamtenthum, the civil service is charged with being 
filled with men who never change their career, and are spoiled 
alike for active employment in their own interest and for fair 
treatment of the outside world. Now, apart from the triumphant 
answer of the splendid service done by these very men in that 
hardest test, foreign war, it is safe to say that the men in this 
country who will shut themselves out of other careers for a life- 
time, to devote their lives to the small reward of office here, must 
be a very insignificant minority, and there will be a large body 
always passing from the service of the government to that of 
other great employers, just as there already has been. No sooner 
does a man approve himself a good officer, than more quickly 
even than the changes of party or of mere partisan interest can 
drive him out, some watchful man takes him to the more grateful 
task of private enterprise. And as to the indifference of the life- 
long officeholder to the interests of the government or of the people 
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who have to deal with him, I think I am safe in saying that we 
are all ready to exchange the intolerant ignorance of the mere 
political appointment for the experience of an old official, and to 
take his manner as we find it. Even the Tite Barnacles of Eng- 
lish offices have been swept away by that great machine, civil 
service examination; and as it has levelled down in England, so 
we may be sure that it will elevate in this country, if we can only 
get it. Who knows but that what it is doing in the census 
bureau, for instance, may bring about the legislation which we 
asked for five years ago, and are asking for to-day ? 

In Germany, the offices that constitute our civil service were 
largely the property of feudal lords and great landowners; and, 
curiously enough, at the same time that the great reform in land 
tenures was made, and the predial slavery of the peasants was 
abolished, the civil service was reformed too. It was not until the 
final establishment of the existing German empire that the post- 
office ceased to be the private property of the Prince of Taxis, and 
even now his family draw a handsome salary from the revenues of 
the office. In France, on the other hand, part of the work of the 
revolution was a reform in the sale of offices, and still to this day 
many places are bought and sold as a matter of legal right ; even 
the judicial offices were made at one time a source of revenue ; and, 
as if to show how incongruous are the results of various systems, it 
is a well-established historical fact that the families of the robe, 
the owners of these legal estates, were the best and strongest op- 
ponents ofroyal tyranny and abuse. In England, the distribution 
of offices of a subordinate kind was one of the well-recognized 
means of parliamentary government, and it is nearly certain that 
among the reasons why Burke never became a great man in the 
government, was his energetic and successful effort to make a 
reform in this matter. It was under the influence of his earnest 
eloquence that our own first beginnings in a national government 
took the right direction; and from the days of Washington to 
those of the younger Adams our civil service was permanent, 
and good, and useful in its sphere; now it is the prey of men 
more unscrupulous than the followers of Walpole or Bute, it is 
the property of men more grasping than the French dealers in 
office, it is the stronghold of men more difficult to overcome than 
were the robber knights of mediseval Germany in their last 
defences. 
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But, surely, if in other countries such a change was effected, 
we need not despair of success and reform here in the same 
direction. The German nobleman who used to control the local 
offices near his estates is very glad to get one of them now from 
the government, after thorough examination, and he knows that 
he holds it subject to the same test; indeed, his relation to the 
government is not unlike the old feudal relation of lord and serf; 
he gives up his life to the service, and in return he gets his own 
living, or, if he outlives active work, he gets his pension, and 
his family are provided for in case of his death. In France, the 
families which owned some of the best places are now quite 
willing, nay anxious, to sink all political differences, and secure 
appointments in the administration. There is, too, a distinc- 
tion between “government,” that is, the thinking, guiding and 
directing head, and “administration,” the civil service, the acting 
hand; this is never political, and therefore the representatives of 
all the various parties in French politics, Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Bonapartists, Republicans, get and keep office, no matter who 
is at the head of affairs. In England, so thorough and effective 
is the change, that civil service training is part of the course 
now at the universities and at the public schools; indeed, 
while French and German theoretical legislators have been 
painfully discussing the best means of establishing special 
schools for civil service instruction, the good common sense of 
the English working politician has brought about the same result, 
by securing it as a part of the regular work of the great educa- 
tional establishments, and in it we see just another proof of the 
old truth that the supply and demand question settles itself. 

De Tocqueville still remains, in spite of many endeavors to 
displace him, the most philosophical observer of our system of 
government, and his two volumes are full of remarks on the 
crying errors in our civil service. What would he not say, if he 
could measure the fearful growth of this mischief in the period 
that has elapsed since his visit? One of his best aphorisms, per- 
haps, is this: “L’etat gouverne et n’administre pas;” and 
another phrase is almost equally true: ‘ Les assemblées legis- 
latives engloutissent chaque jour quelques débris des pouvoirs 
gouvermentaux ; elles tendent 4 les reunir tous en elles mémes.” 
His prophetic eye told with truth the story of the decay of our 
civil service: “ L’instabilité administrative a commencé par pén- 
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étrer dans les habitudes ; je pourrais presque dire qu’aujourdhui 
chacun a fini par en contracter le gofit. Nul ne s’inquiéte de ce 
qu’on a fait avant lui. On n’adopte point de méthode; on ne 
compose point de collection ; on ne réunit pas de documents; la 
société semble vivre au jour le jour, comme une armée en cam- 
pagne. Cependant, l’art d’administrer est 4 coup sfir une science, 
et toutes les sciences, pour faire des progres, ont besoin de lier 
ensemble les decouvertes par differentes générations, 4 mesure 
qu’elles se succédent ; un homme remarque un fait, un autre con- 
coit une idée; celui-ci invente un moyen, celui-ld trouve une 
formule; Vhumanité receuille en passant ces fruits divers de 
Vexpérience individuelle, et forme les sciences. . I] est trés diffi- 
cile que les administrateurs Américains apprennent rien les uns 
des autres. Ainsi ils apportent 4 la conduite de la societé les 
lumiéres qu’ils trouvent répandues dans son sein, et non des 
connaissances qui leur soient propres. La démocratie, poussée 
dans ses derniéres limites, nuit donc au progrés de l’art de 
gouverner.” The reason why, even if bad men are found in 
office, they do less harm here than abroad, he says is because 
their interest is and must be that of the majority; but unfor- 
tunately we have discovered that the majority is not always right. 
One of the most effective things in the book is the chapter on 
“ L’industrie des places ;” and office-seeking never reached nor 
received more truthful and dignified treatment than is given it 
here. The description of the mischiefs that accompany it in a 
monarchy is exactly that which we have found to be so destruc- 
tive of good government and political morality here, yet the 
French philosopher seemed to think that we were in little risk 
of ever getting to such a condition; and what he wrote, as 
the warning and result no doubt of his own experience in 
France, has shown itself in its worst shapes as the natural con- 
sequence and outgrowth of our indifference to the teachings of 
old nations and of governments that have passed through the 
same trials: where there has been reform, they have survived ; 
without it, there has been revolution, often ending in destruction, 
always in lasting and self-inflicted loss of power and strength. 
Now, what do we need to secure reform here? Simply enough 
pressure upon Congress to get a good law regulating admission 
to the civil service. Mr. Jenckes has the merit of having first 
broached the subject in the House, and he has followed it up 
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year after year, each session showing a gain both in the number 
and quality of its supporters. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Schurz in 
the Senate have also proposed projects of laws; the one going 
over the same ground as that ef Mr. Jenckes, the other limited 
to the diplomatic and consular appointments. In the hurry and 
pressure of other business, no final action has as yet been taken ; 
but while legislation is still incomplete and inchoate, the partial 
solution of the question is being made. In the census bureau and 
in the treasury, admission was regulated by examination, and the 
result has been eminently satisfactory ; in the coast survey and in 
the patent-office, the same rule has long been applied and with equal 
effect.* A very active and popular member of Congress from this 
city, Judge Kelley, accepted the nomination for another term, in 
a capital letter, on the condition of being free from the bother of 
applications for office, and on the ground of his anxiety to assist 
in securing civil service reform. He has been elected again, as 
he well deserved to be, by a large majority; and he now goes to 
Congress, with the indorsement of one of the largest and most 
intelligent constituencies, fully up to the requirements of the case. 
In him, therefore, we may fairly count on a strong ally and 
support to secure prompt legislation. This is slow progress, 
perhaps, if every representative and every senator is to be gained 
to the cause in the same way; but still it is progress, and in the 
right direction, too. 

After all, however, we must not forget that this proposed legis- 
lation is only a means of returning to the original condition of 
things; no such legislation was needed down to J ackson’s time, 
because no such abuse existed to be corrected. In England, the 
initiative was taken by the government, and it was not until the 
effort was found successful that it asked and received the sanction 
of Parliament. The last and largest measure of reform, opening 
all the civil service to competitive examination, is the act of the 
government,—that is, of the administration, as we should call it, 





* The appointments to the legal offices and to the medical offices always 
require technical knowledge, which is tested by examination for admission 
to the bar, and for the degree of M. D. Everybody, even congressmen, 
must see that this is right and proper. Why, then, should the proposition 
to extend the rule and make it universal and not exceptional, for all ap- 
pointments under government, be so difficult to adopt by suitable legisla- 
tion ? 
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as distinguished from Congress; and here, too, the same remedy 
might be applied, in the same way. If, to-morrow, General Grant 
should order the examination of all the officers within the scope 
of the proposed reform; or if he should say, by circular to the 
head of each department, that every vacancy should be filled only 
upon the report of an examination, and that the examination was 
free to all who chose to present themselves, half the battle would 
be won. He would, of course, have to meet the hostility of all 
the working politicians, who live on the trade in offices; but on 
an appeal to the people, with all the advantages of full informa- 
tion on the subject, he would be secure of a renomination and a 
reélection by a strength of numbers that would forever set the 
seal of condemnation on the evil system against which we are 
fighting. It would be fighting the politicians with their own 
weapons ; and, powerful as they are, how much more strength 
there would be in them, when office is put to a good use, made 
the reward of honest merit, fairly tested, and secured by proba- 
tion and promotion, so that there would be a career for all who 
enter the civil service, and that civil service is redeemed and 
restored. 

Henry Taylor, one of the most thoughtful members of that 
excellent body, the permanent English civil service, thus spoke 
of it before it was reformed: “ This, then, is the great evil and 
want: that there is not within the pale of our government any 
adequately numerous body of efficient [men in office,] some to 
be more externally active and answer the demands of the day, 
others to be somewhat more retired and meditative, in order that 
they may take thought for the morrow. How great the evil of 
this want is, it may require peculiar opportunities of observation 
fully to understand and feel; but one who, with competent 
knowledge, should consider well the number and magnitude of 
those measures which are postponed for years or totally preter- 
mitted, not for want of practicability, but for want of time and 
thought; one who should proceed with such knowledge to con- 
sider the great means and appliances of wisdom which lie scattered 
through this intellectual country,—squandered upon individual 
purposes, not for want of applicability to national ones, but for 
want of being brought together and directed; one who, sur- 
veying these things, should duly estimate the abundant means 
unemployed, the exalted ends unaccomplished, could not choose, 
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I think, but say within himself that there must be something 
fatally amiss in the very idea of statesmanship on which our 
system of administration is based, or that there must be some 
moral apathy at what should be the very centre and seat of 
life in a country like ours. How this state of things is to be 
amended it may be hard to teach—at least to minds which are 
fluttering in the perpetual agitation of current polities, or to 
those which have stiffened in established customs. Till the 
government of the country shall become a nucleus, at which 
the best wisdom contained shall be perpetually forming itself 
in deposit, it will be, except as regards the shuffling of power 
from hand to hand and class to class, little better than a 
government of fetches, shifts, and hand-to-mouth expedients. 
Till a wise and constant instrumentality at work upon adminis- 
trative measures (distinguished, as they might be, from measures 
of political parties) shall be understood to be essential to the 
government of a country, that country can be considered to 
enjoy nothing more than the embryo of a government,—a means 
towards producing, through constant changes in its own structure 
and constitution and in the political elements acting upon it, 
something worthy to be called a government at some future time. 
For governing a country is a very different thing from upholding 
a government. Alia res sceptrum, alia plectrum. Of the two 
classes of political questions—those concerning forms of govern- 
ment and those concerning its administration—there are seasons 
for both. Pope’s couplet has obtained singular celebrity : 


‘For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whiche’er is best administered is best ;’ 


yet no rational man did ever dispute that a good administration 
of government is the summum bonum of political science, and 
now is the time to make an effort to divert the attention of 
thoughtful men from questions of government to the business of 
governing.” 

In Mr. Maurice’s lectures on Social Morality, there is one on 
National Morality, in which he analyzes and comments on Pope’s 
distich. “That couplet,” (he says,) “like many others in the 
Essay on Man, contains a mixture of the poet’s admirable com- 
mon-sense with the philosophical strut and political ambition of 
Bolingbroke, who inspired his song; and there is something in it by 
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which we may profit, something of which we must beware. It is 
true that there are very foolish contests about forms of govern- 
ment ; it is not true that we can settle all questions between them by 
saying that any one of them will answer if it is well administered. 
Most citizens of the United States who have the means of travel- 
ling visit the different cities of Europe. They must hear in them 
many arguments in favor of monarchy and aristocracy. They 
may possibly, sometimes, be struck with points in which the 
administration of States on the continent—even of our island— 
have a superiority to theirown. Suppose an inhabitant of Boston 
or New York returning with the impression of these arguments 
or of these observations strong upon him; suppose some particu- 
lar weakness, either in his institutions or in those who administer 
them, to be brought strongly home to him on his arrival: he may 
reflect, I think, with great advantage on Pope’s first line. He 
may say to himself, ‘ Well, whether I see or not at this moment 
the force of the arguments for a republic, which I learnt by heart 
in my childhood, whether or not they have been shaken by what 
I have heard elsewhere, this land is my land, these institutions 
are the institutions which I received from my fathers. “ For 
forms of government let fools contest :” I will not be troubled by 
wise saws or modern instances. My life, my education has been 
moulded in this form; whatever it may be for others, it is good 
for me.’ If the second line should occur to him, if he should be 
tempted to say, ‘ Yes, but I see many faults in the administration 
of my country: is it not a safe rule, that that which is best 
administered is best?’—he will be bound to answer himself 
again: ‘On that point, too, I can decide nothing. I have not the 
faculty of comparing administrations. But, certainly, this land 
of mine will not be rightly administered upon some other princi- 
ple than its own. There must be some compass to steer the 
vessel by. If we lose the compass, I may talk about the man- 
agement of itasI please. It will drift away I know not whither.’ 
As the result of which consideration he would, I hope, resolve to 
labor that he might understand the form of his government 
better than he had ever done; that he might struggle for it stead- 
fastly ; that so he might correct whatever he saw was faulty and 
inconsistent in the administration of it. Such a man I should 
deem a loyal man; loyal to something better than the conclusions 
of his intellect, which are always liable to fluctuations; loyal to 
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what he perceived to be the principles of his nation’s existence, 
and therefore those with which the life and thoughts of an Amer- 
ican citizen ought to be in harmony. 

“What I am saying is no imagination. It is on this principle 
that the most admirable citizens of the United States have been 
recently acting. They found an institution among them which 
did not exist among us, their progenitors, or in the other States 
of Europe. We taunted them with it. We made it an excuse 
for denouncing their form of government. They listened some- 
times with displeasure, sometimes in silence. But they did not 
abandon their form because they found a practicable anomaly 
among them from which other countries might be exempt. They 
declared that it was an anomaly; that loyalty to their land, to 
its form of government, demanded the removal of it. Amidst 
all difficulties, against all oppositions of interests in one part of 
the land and another, they maintained their doctrine. The will 
of the multitude gave way before the convictions of a few; the 
worship of the dollar before the willingness of men and women, 
of young and old, to sacrifice their money and their lives and 
lives which were dearer than their own, to purify their land from 
an abomination. They did purify it, and a great republic has 
held forth a spectacle for us to wonder at, an example to make us 
ashamed. 

“T dwell with more interest and satisfaction upon this instance 
of true loyalty to the form of government established in a land 
because the youth of the American States might be so easily 
pleaded, has been so often pleaded, as a reason why they need 
not be faithful to the lessons of their fathers, to the order which 
they have inherited—why they may consider all questions about 
governments as open questions to be settled by the balance of 
authority or reasoning in favor of one or the other. I hold ita 
high honor to Americans that they had not been misled by these 
plausible suggestions. Some of them may, no doubt, be con- 
vinced that Democracy, as such, has proved itself to be the only 
tolerable form of government for the universe. Byt I hope and 
believe that they who hold this intellectual persuasion most 
strongly do not rely wholly or chiefly upon it. If they do, I fear 
they will after all be poor citizens, not ready, like those who shed 
their blood in the war, to give themselves up for their country. 
Loyalty, I am persuaded, is deeper in them, as it should be in all 
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of us, than any judgments of the understanding which are liable 
to continual shocks and vicissitudes. Loyalty may bring them 
into fellowship with the commonest dwellers on their soil. Sup- 
pose they had the information or the faculty for applying it which 
would enable them honestly to accept the proofs and conclusions 
of learned men: would that do them as much good, would it as 
much elevate their hearts as the thought, ‘ Here we were born; 
here are the graves of those who went before us; they won this 
order for us; we will not let it perish or be corrupted.’ ” 

And in other parts of his book he uses language so apposite 
to my present purpose, that I make it my own as the best way 
of speaking strongly: 

“Our government should be what it professes to be: it should 
faithfully represent the mind of the people; to do this, there must 
be a mind to represent ; every one of us may be helping to form 
that mind; if we have any function here, that is our function; 
our business is not to set our own above other countries, to foster 
any national conceit; but since this is the form of government 
under which we have been nurtured, which has moulded the 
thoughts of us and our fathers, our loyalty to it will be the best 
security that we honor its institutions and desire its growth in 
every good’way. Our own soil, our own language, our own laws, 
our Own government are given to us and are beyond all measure 
precious to us; we must be true defenders and earnestly cherish 
them because they are our own, and I cannot set much store by the 
man who is indifferent about the land of his fathers. At all times 
and in every land the call in some way to fight for it and for the 
nation is addressed to old and young, to rich and poor, to man 
and woman. We may all, by grovelling habits, by low thoughts, 
by vanity and insolence, be working for its downfall; each one, 
struggling with these in himself, strengthening his neighbor 
against them, may be, as much as any soldier’ or sailor, its 
champion.” 

Unfortunately for all our hopes and wishes, almost at the 
moment of preparing this paper, in which I have but embodied 
the views of all who are here, and by that presence testify to 
their interest in good government, the very latest action of the 
Executive of the nation has been to displace that one of his Secre- 
taries who has labored most diligently to make a practical appli- 
cation of the proposed reform in the civil service. Of the causes 
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of this removal we as yet know nothing; but it is enough to know 
that the prospect of any such reform is now further off than ever, 
and the duty of laboring to bring it about is more than ever one 
that comes nearest home to all who believe that there is still 
hope for civil service reform: it is of such only that this Asso- 
ciation can be made up, and for them I have spoken. 

J. G. RoSENGARTEN. 








THE WISE MEN OF EDOM. 


THERE is one book which stands out in strong distinction from 
all the other books of the Hebréw Bible, through its entire want 
of relation to the Israelitish people. The book of Job is almost 
the only literary monument which we possess of the children of 
Esau, descended from the same Father of the Faithful as the 
Jews and through the same son of promise, yet not through the 
same grandson. How and at what period this Edomite book 
took its place among the Hebrew Scriptures is a mystery. Some 
suppose that Moses met with it during the period of his sojourn 
in Midian, before his return to Egypt, and translated it into 
Hebrew; if he did not himself compose it from traditional mate- 
rials found in that country. Froude, the historian, in a very 
beautiful and ingenious essay, ascribes it to some Hebrew Odys- 
seus or Homer, who had wandered over all the East, and had seen 
many lands and cities, and returned to his own people to spend 
his declining years. His dissatisfaction with the popular theol- 
ogy of his own nation had led him away from home, and now, in 
his old age, he wrote this great poem to refute the popular 
doctrine that happiness and misery are assigned in this world 
according to the good or evil desert of every man. It is a little 
unfortunate that the distinctive teaching of the book on this 
subject is set forth with equal clearness in several of the Hebrew 
Psalms, while the truth which stands in something of contrast to 
it is nowhere more emphatically asserted than by Job himself. 
Froude, indeed, tries to save the case by conjecturing that these 
Psalms themselves proceeded from the same skeptical school, and 
that the words ascribed to Job are really the third speech of 
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Zophar the Naamathite, which is otherwise wanting. By such 
criticism any thing could be proved. 

Canon Plumptre seems to come nearest the truth when he 
points out the period of Solomon as the age in which the wisdom 
of Edom and of Judea came into friendly contact, and a peaceful 
interchange of ideas took place. The Queen of Sheba, descended 
from Abraham’s son Jokshan, came from this same south country 
to propose knotty questions to the Wise King for his solution. 
She would naturally wish to make the best possible appearance 
at the court of the sage, who to this day is a proverb for magic 
and wisdom over all the East. Not only the book of Job, but 
the proverbs of Agur and Lemuel, which form the closing chap- 
ters of the Proverbs of Solomon, seem to have been brought 
northward by her. The influence of these books appears in the 
literature of the period of Solomon and of those that follow. But 
at any later period the hostility which existed between Edom and 
Israel would, humanly speaking, have prevented the adoption of 
the book of Job as part of the national Scriptures. One of the 
Rabbis of the Talmud expressly denies the real existence of Job 
and the reality of his story, rather than admit that a son of 
Edom had so far transcended the Hebrew saints in piety and 
wisdom. 

That the book of Job ever was translated out of any other 
Shemitic language into Hebrew is now rendered improbable by 
the recent discovery of the Moabite stone. The Moabite king 
Chemosh, descended from Lot, was less closely related to the 
Hebrews than were the children of Edom, yet we find the former 
recording his exploits in substantially pure Hebrew on this now 
famous monument. Yet the language of Job has a much stronger 
affinity for the Arabic than any other part of the Old Testament. 
It is full of strange words that occur nowhere else, and of which 
only the Arabic furnishes an explanation. The form of the poem 
also marks its southern origin and its relation to Arabic litera- 
ture. The old national poems of ante-Mohammedan times always 
began with a narrative, proceeded with a dialogue or discussion, 
and closed with a narrative. The second part always contained 
one or more descriptions of a natural object, the horse being a 
favorite theme. In all these respects the book of Job conforms 
strictly to Arabic models and rules of criticism. It does so 
mainly because it springs out of a similar state of life and 
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society. The conference around the camp-fire of the Arab tribe 
comes between the activity of to-day and to-morrow. The poet 
in each case adopts the poetic form which best reflects the life of 
his people. It is, therefore, impossible to classify it under any of 
the literary forms known in the East. It is not a tragedy, for it 
does not progress in incident, while it contains narrative as well 
as dialogue; nor is it an epic, for it does not plunge in medias 
res, but tells the story ab ovo right at the start. Yet it contains 
very much of a real dramatic element. The Edomite sheik and 
his three friends are not described, but developed by their words 
in the poet’s presentation of their characters. The intense sincer- 
ity and honesty, and the real faith of the main character, wins 
onus. Suffering hurts him, and he affects no stoic indifference 
on religious or any other ground. Pain is pain and an evil with 
him, beyond all controversy. Yet no pious reasoning will force 
him to let his good be evil spoken of; he puts their arguments 
past him. He has not sinned above other men, though suffers 
above other men. There is a mystery in it somewhere, though 
he can’t discover it. He breaks out into hot and passionate 
appeals to God to solve the difficulty. Froude well notes that his 
opening speeches are the most passionate, but that towards the 
close he grows cooler, clearer and more dignified. With his 
friends it is the reverse. They grow hotter and fiercer as they 
go on, until at last the wrath of the bitterest and most unchari- 
table becomes too full for utterance. Job is, in his eyes, “ past 
redemption,” and he is silent when the other two have spoken for 
the third time. 

All three are noble men, in spite of their prejudices. Eliphaz, 
the Temanite, is a grave and stately sheik, a gentleman of the 
old school, not given overmuch to original investigation or inde- 
pendent reflection, yet a good man and a well-meaning, withal. 
Bildad, the Shuhite, is a rigidly orthodox adherent of tradition, 
who doen not know what the world would come to if Job had his 
way, and were allowed to upset the sayings of the fathers. 
Zophar shows more narrowness of moral judgment, and less 
charity. He passes from conjecture to accusation and condemna- 
tion. With him Job must be a gross and heinous sinner, and is 
only adding to his wickedness by denying it, and concealing his 
offence. When Elihu, the Buzite, comes forward, the author of 
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the book evidently speaks through him, and enforces the lesson 
he designs to convey. The youth speaks in character, using not 
the classic and stately semi-Arabic* Hebrew of his elders, but the 
conversational semi-Aramaic* Hebrew of one who had had less 
experience as a public disputer and counsellor. He will not 
justify all Job’s passionate and hot speeches, but much less will 
he indorse all the unsympathetic and uncharitable utterances of 
his three counsellors. Both are wrong: God is not arbitrary in 
the infliction of suffering, neither does He send excessive suffering 
always in requital of extraordinary wickedness. On the contrary, 
while He is always just and righteous, He often lets the heaviest 
calamities fall on the best as a merciful discipline for their further 
purification. The best have evil enough in them, however, to 
deserve the heaviest chastisement. When, therefore, it is sent 
upon such, there is no immediate injustice in it, while there is 
much ultimate mercy and goodness. To them, via crucis, via 
lucis, Here God takes up the discourse, rebuking and humbling 
Job, and then justifying him to the condemnation of his three 
accusers. Then comes the restoration of his prosperity and hap- 
piness, with the narrative of which the book closes. 

The chapters which contain these colloquies have a threefold 
interest to the student of literature. They embody the tradi- 
tions, philosophy and science of a very ancient and interesting 
people. They portray their life and manners, which would be 
otherwise unknown to us. They rank among the grandest an 
most sublime poems in all literature. . 

The opinions expressed or incidentally referred to by Job and 
his friends show that monotheism was still traditional in other 
branches of the Shemitic stock than the Hebrew one. Shamaism, 
or the worship of the sun and other heavenly bodies, had indeed 
begun to creep in, but was an offence punished by the civil law. 
Jehovah is recognized as the Creator of the earth and the heavens; 
and the Mosaic narratives of the ereation of man out of the dust 
of the earth, and of the fall of man, are clearly referred to as the 
received tradition. A notable point is the appearance of Satan as 
the accuser and enemy of the good, showing that the Jews did 





* These words express rather more than the truth, but there is a difference 
in this direction. 
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not (as has been alleged) pick up their doctrine of an Evil Spirit 
during their intercourse with the Zoroastrians of Persia. The 
Satan of Job is the Satan of the New Testament, and not the 
Ahriman of the Zend-Avesta. He is not a vast uncreated power 
of darkness contending on equal terms with a spirit of light, but 
a subordinate and finite spirit, acting by divine permission, yet 
full of malice and scorn. His appearance here is more clear and 
distinct than in any purely Hebrew book, although they also 
recognize the existence of spiritual enemies. Layard found a 
Shemitic people not far from this same region, who not only 
believe in Satan but actually worship him to deprecate his ill 
offices. Their scriptures, or book of ritual, they keep in careful 
concealment. 

The land of Uz was not a mere desert region, according to the 
local coloring of the poem. There is, indeed, much of the desert 
in it: precipitous paths, wet and slippery with rains; mountain 
torrents, to-day swollen with the snow-thaw, and to-morrow dried 
up in the sun; faintly traced paths across the sands, over which 
the caravans crawl from oasis to oasis; pits of deceit dug for 
expected enemies ; the savage onslaughts of tribe upon tribe, and 
the wholesale slaughter of the ambuscade; the degradation and 
ruin of famous clans, and the rise of others around the person of 
some robber chieftain ; the destructive winds and simoons of the 
open wilderness, sweeping all before them; the camels and wild 
asses grazing on the open uplands; the watchman on the lookout 
for the incursions of predatory bands. This is half the land- 
scape, and that which has attracted most attention, because it 
best harmonizes with our modern conception of Edom. 

But there is another side to the picture of this land of Uz, and 
a very different one. Seir (says Isaiah) was given to Edom as 
the fatness of the earth, and was far less barren and desert in 
those days than in ours. We hear, in Job, of fenced cities, where- 
the city guards relieved each other on the watch; of the well-built 
houses and enclosed gardens of their citizens; of the spacious. 
gates in which the nobles and elders of the people met in council, 
or to hold their law courts; of the pleading of eloquent advocates 
and the written bills of indictment; of the legal quibbles by which. 
rapacious men plundered the poor, unless a just judge came to 
the rescue; of the varied music of their feast-days and times of 
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rejoicing in the dance; of the exact and carefully defined limits of 
social precedence; of the broad and open square in which the 
dwellers in tents rested when they passed through the city; of the 
running post, who carried intelligence from city to city, and of 
the caravans which brought not only the wares of Egypt and 
Pheenicia, precious stones, fine linen and mirrors of bronze, but 
also the knowledge of far-off lands, of the behemoth, the crocodile, 
the swift reed-boats, and the pyramids of Egypt, the mines of 
the North, and the waves of the Great Sea. Beyond the city 
walls lay fenced fields hedged in with thorny acacias, ploughed, 
sown, and reaped by the servants of the owners; pasture lands 
lay between, affording the materials for the labors of the dairy; 
higher up in the hills the aboriginal Horites, or mountaineers, 
crouched in caves and dens of the earth, living on roots and garb- 
age, utterly despised by the Edomites, who had dispossessed them 
of the land. Marks of antiquity are noticed; rock inscriptions, 
which recorded some memorable event or some great chieftain’s 
name; ruins so ancient that the oldest trees had bound them about 
with their roots; traditions of wisdom handed down from an august 
antiquity ; memories of great tribal disasters and revolutions, and 
of great convulsions of nature. No Arcadian picture of rural 
quiet and peace lies spread before us as allusion after allusion adds 
trait upon trait to the complete picture. Man is here with all his 
littleness and all his greatness; sometimes standing face to face 
with his Maker in the night solitudes and the lonely places of a 
desert land; sometimes compassing the overthrow and destruction 
of his fellow-man. The local coloring of the picture shows us a 
country somewhat like that of the Wahabees of Central Arabia, 
as depicted by Mr. Palgrave; much more like that than like our 
ordinary conceptions of Arabia, which arc derived from the country 
of the Bedouins. Uz was a border land lying on the boundary 
where the great waves of the desert were stayed, and the fertile 
land stretched down to their very sands. 

Of the literary merit of the poem there can be but one opinion. 
In ancient literature, its only rivals in the true sublime are the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and it certainly falls behind none of 
the inspired Hebrew prophets. In point of style it most resem- 
bles the prophecies of the Moabite Balaam, as these are recorded 
in the Book of Numbers. Some, indeed, have supposed that 
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Balaam himself was the author of the book, with no better proof 
than this internal evidence. The book of Proverbs also closely 
resembles Job in many places, and seems to have borrowed from 
it. We have already referred to the supposed Edomite origin of 
the last chapters of this book. No part of the Hebrew Bible has 
given rise to so much controversy, or has been the subject of so 
many learned commentaries. We can only indicate the main 
subjects of the disputes in regard to it, to which we have the 
most varied answers :—Was Job areal person? Where was Uz? 
When did he live? Is the book, as we have it, in its first form ? 
Or has it been translated? or has it been worked up by a Hebrew 
author from traditional materials? Was it written before the 
law was given at Sinai, or in the time of the Judges?.or in the 
days of David or Solomon, or of their successors? or by Ezra, at 
the time of the return from captivity? Does it teach the doctrine 
of a future state? If not, is its theodicy complete with this grave 
omission? Is it all of equal authenticity? Or are the historical 
introduction and conclusion, or the speech of Elihu, additions 
by a later hand? Is the latter a wise reader of riddles, or does 
he only darken counsel by words without knowledge? 

We have indicated our opinion on a few of these points; the 
rest are mostly not fit themes for discussion in these pages. In 
conclusion, we may say that no part of the Old Testament will be 
so largely benefited by a thorough revision of the standard Eng- 
lish version. None needs so much the retouching, by a strong 
and delicate hand, to bring it into harmony with the letter and 
spirit of the grand original. None come home more closely to 
the hearts and affections of plain men, who are puzzled and per- 
plexed by the moral anomalies of life and providence; none 
describe in grander words the majesty of the Most High; none— 
except, perhaps, the Psalms—display the workings of the human 
heart with so much of dramatic power. None embody more 
clearly the longings and strivings of men after a fuller and 
broader light upon their daily paths and their conceptions of 
duty. All classes of critics and scholars—Gregory the Great 
and Renan, Schultens and Froude, De Wette and Hengstenberg— 
unite in testifying to its wondrous beauty and charm, its fulness 
of meaning and its grandeur of expression. 

JoHN DYER. 
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THE PROTECTIVE QUESTION ABROAD.* 


Axovt a third of a century ago the English Whigs began their 
great return to the official power from which they had been 
driven by their unnational policy during the wars of the French 
Revolution. They came back pledged to movement and reform, 
sworn to wipe anomalies from the national statute-book, and to 
sweeten the social atmosphere by legislation conciliatory of the 
laboring classes. They carried on a literary crusade in advocacy 
of these ideas, as well as a political one. The Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, with its Penny Magazine and its Penny 
Encyclopedia, and its multifarious books, were to sow Whig ideas 
over all the land, and their London University was to train up 
athletes for the future who should take the place of the great 
Whig writers of that day. These latter were neither few nor con- 
temptible. Essayists like Macaulay, Sidney Smith and Jeffrey; 
philosophers and economists like Brougham and the elder Mill; 
novelists without number, but not without merit; even blue- 
stockings, such as Harriet Martineau and Miss Cornwallis, fought 
together under the blue-and-buff banner of Whiggism. It was a 
brilliant literary period, if not a profound one. 

One of the new Whig ideas was Free Trade, especially with 
reference to the abolition of the British Corn Laws, and the 
new idea was very plausibly advocated before the people. Miss 
Martineau put forth volume after volume of clever stories illus- 
trative of political economy, in advocacy of the Let Alone prin- 
ciple. The Whig ideal was of an England smoking from sea to 
sea with chimney stacks, and underselling all the earth, covering 
the ocean with ships bound away from England with manufactured 
goods or homeward with raw material, gold and breadstuffs. In 
some measure it has been realized, and not found to be paradise; 
it has come to be seen that there are other questions still prelim- 
inary to an English millennium. 

One of the cleverest and brightest books of this Whiggish 
period in literature was “John Hopkins’ Notions on Political 





* Joun Horxrns’ Norrons on Porrtica Economy. By the Author of 
‘* Conversations on Chemistry.’’ London. 1883. 

THE PROTECTIVE QUESTION ABROAD, AND REMARKS AT THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS Exposition. By John L. Hayes. Cambridge, (Mass.) 1870. 
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Economy,” published by an unknown author resident in Glamor- 
ganshire. Seldom has so much of literary brilliancy and fertility 
been enlisted in the advocacy of the dismal science. Even Miss 
Martineau’s well-told stories are heavy in comparison. Its fairy 
tales—it contains several—are quite as interesting to children as 
those of any author, and are still favorite themes in British school 
books, while their ingenuity as apologues interest children of a 
larger growth. Its best story, THE THREE GIANTS, is also the 
longest. The scene is in a desert island, where some English 
families have been wrecked while on their way to one of the colo- 
nies. At first every thing has to be done by the strength of human 
muscles, but presentJy three giants are successively found by three 
of the colonists to the great enrichment of them all. Water, wind 
and steam are the three powers whose discovery represents the 
advances made in the use of machinery as a substitute for manual 
labor. The fulness of the author’s invention has strung a beauti- 
ful story on this thread of a plot, with a skill which should give 
it a place in the list of the British classics. Fiction, too, is not a 
bad medium for the inculcation of the views of the British school 
of economists, from the facility with which disagreeable facts may 
be excluded from consideration. 

The old apologue of our childhood has been recalled by much 
that we find in Mr. John Hayes’ book on “ The Protective Ques- 
tion Abroad.” The three giants have been hard at work in the 
little fast-anchored isle; the last discovered of them has been 
turning English mills and factories for over a century, doing the 
work of 76,000,000 workmen, being the equivalent of fifteen un- 
wearied iron slaves to every English family, rich or poor. Money 
has been pouring into English coffers by hundreds of millions of 
net profit every year; and yet the people who were to be so greatly 
benefited by legislation have grown none the richer for the toils 
of the giants, but rather the poorer. For popular content and 
comfort the England of to-day is not to be compared with the 
England of the period between the close of the American Revolu- 
tion and the commencement of war with France. Nor is there 
any immediate prospect of amendment. Every year that the 
Manchester ideal—England as the factory house of the nations— 
prevails as the standard of national policy, the social state grows 
worse. The number of her paupers, in 1866, was 920,344; in 
1869, it was 1,039,549. Whole branches of industry have been 
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ruined at home by the Free Trade policy which England has 
adopted as the bait to secure similar advantages for her Man- 
chester cotton spinners and “Brummagem” iron men. House 
carpenters are flocking from London to this country, because the 
Protectionists of Belgium and Norway are flooding the home 
market with ready-made doors and windows at prices with which 
they cannot compete.* Abroad the customers of England are 
finding their profits in heavy tariffs, her own ungrateful colonies 
not excepted. (Hence the Whig indifference to Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand.) France, under Napoleon, adopted a nomi- 
nally Free Trade treaty to conciliate these Manchester men, and 
thereby prop his own throne. Its workings prove it to be just 
Free Trade enough to ruin several hitherto flourishing branches 
of business in both countries, and Protectionist enough to keep 
the balance of trade on the side of France. In Australia and 
New Zealand British goods are nearly unsalable, unless dishon- 
estly labelled “ Warranted colonial make,” and “the antipodean 
doctrine of Free Trade” is scouted. The very colonies (Sir W. 
Dilke tells us) say “that a nation cannot be called independent 
if it has to cry out to another for supplies of necessaries; that 
true national existence is first attained when the country becomes 
capable of supplying to its own citizens those goods without 
which they cannot exist in the state of comfort which they have 
already reached. Political is apt to follow commercial depen- 
dency.” “A digger at Ballarat defended a protective tariff to me 
in this way: he said he knew that under a protective tariff he had 
to pay dearer than would otherwise be the case for his jacket and 
moleskin trousers, but that he preferred to do this, as, by so 
doing, he aided in building up in the colony such trades as the 
making of clothes, in which his brother, and other men, physi- 
cally too weak to be diggers, could gain an honest living 

* We know we lose, but men live,’ they say.” 

Mr. Hayes’ pages are very provocative of quotation. His theme 
is a review of sundry foreign publications, and is in the same line 
with an article in our September number. Extracts from Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s book, there largely quoted, occupy over half 
his space. The rest is taken up with “ Thiers and France,” and 
“Sir Wentworth Dilke and the Colonies.” The former is of less 





* This we know from having met with them. 
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immediate interest to us; the second is an extract from “ Greater 
Britain,” and is one of the very few attempts at candor that we 
have seen from the pen of Free Tfade writers. He says, for 
instance : 

“Tt would seem as though we Free Traders had become nearly 
as bigoted in favor of Free Trade as our former [English and Tory] 
opponents were in favor of Protection In the face of the 
support of Protection by all the greatest minds of America, all 
the first statesmen of the Australians, we tell the New England 
and the Australian politicians that we will not discuss Protection 
with them, because there can be no two minds about it among 
men of intelligence and education. We will hear of no defence 
of ‘national lunacy’ we say.” 

“<«Encourage native industry’ the colonial shopkeeper writes 
up; ‘Show your patriotism and buy colonial goods’ is painted 
in huge letters on a shop front in Castlemaine. In Victoria I 
found that in the Lower House, the Free Traders formed but 
three-elevenths of the Assembly; and in New South Wales the 
pastoral tenants of the Crown may be said to stand alone in their 
advocacy of Free Trade.” 

“The Western farmers in America . . .. admit that Free 
Trade would conduce to the most rapid possible peopling of their 
country with foreign immigrants, but this they say is an eminently 
undesirable conclusion. They prefer [a high Tariff] rather than 
see their country demoralized by a rush of Irish or Germans, or 
their political institutions endangered by a still further increase 
in the size and power of New York. One old fellow said to me: 
‘I don’t want the Americans in 1900 to be 200,000,000, but I 
want them to be happy.’ . . . . Their manufactures are beginning 
to stand alone; but hitherto, without Protection, the Americans 
would have had no cities but sea-ports. In short, the tendency, ac- 
cording to the Western farmers, of Free Trade, in the early stages 
of a country’s existence, is to promote universal centralization, 
to destroy local centres and the commerce they create, to so tax 
the farmer with the cost of transport to distant markets that he 
must grow corn and wheat continuously, and cannot but exhaust 
the soil. With markets so distant, the richest forest lands are 
not worth clearing; and settlements sweep over the country, 


occupying the poorer lands, and then abandoning them once 
more.” 
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“Time after time, I have heard the Western farmers draw 
imaginary pictures of the state of America, if Free Trade should 
gain the day, and ask of What avail it is to say that Free Trade 
and free circulation of people are available to the pocket, if they 
destroy the national existence of America; what good to point 
out the gain of weight to their purses, in the face of the destruc- 
tion of their religion, their language, and their Saxon institutions. 
One of the greatest thinkers of America [told him]:—‘ The ‘na- 
tional mind is manifold; and if you do not keep up every branch 
of employment, in every district, you waste the national force. 
If we were to remain a purely agricultural people, land would 
fall into fewer and fewer hands, and our people become more 
and more brutalized as the years rolled on.’ ” 

We might requote whole pages to the same or a similar effect, 
all directly in the teeth of English prejudices, and in sharp con- 
tradiction to loose statements circulated nearer home. Sir W. 
Dilke may be profitably perused and inwardly digested by some 
of our theorists, who set up themselves as the leading minds of 
America, and who count with excessive confidence on the support 
of our Western farmers. 

Rost. Exiis THOMPSON. 








THE RELATIONS OF BUSINESS MEN TO 
_ THE NATIONAL LEGISLATION.* 


Waite the spirit of class, like the spirit of sectionalism, in 
certain of its manifestations, ought always to be discouraged and 
condemned, there can be no question that every class in a nation, 
like every section of a country, has peculiar interests of its own, . 
which, unless it shall concern itself about them, will probably fail 
- to receive proper consideration, and that it has also duties to per- 
form to the state, growing out of its own conditions and relations, 
which cannot be misunderstood or neglected by it without public 
loss. , 

For the purposes of the present discussion, the people of the 
United States may be divided into four classes: the professional, 





* Read before the American Social Science Association, Philadelphia. 
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the agricultural, the mechanical and the commercial. We have 
no non-industrial class among us; we are all workers, either of 
necessity or by choice, and almost every man may be appropriately 
assigned to one or another of the groups mentioned. In the pro- 
fessional class we should include all those who study, practise or 
teach in the departments of divinity, medicine ‘or law, or in the 
arts and sciences, also all other literary men and educators, and 
all who belong to the army or navy; in the agricultural class, 
those who devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil; in the 
mechanical class, all artisans and artificers; and in the commer- 
cial class, all who are engaged in the manufacture, transportation 
or distribution of commodities, or in the regulation and control 
of money and credit, which lie at the foundation of all mercantile 
exchange. It is to the last of these that we propose to invite 
attention in this paper, and an inquiry will be raised as to the 
relations which the commercial class sustain to the community as 
a whole, the extent of the dependence under which it rests, on 
national legislation, and the degree to which it ought to partici- 
pate, first in its own interest, but secondly and especially in the 
interest of the nation, in framing this legislation. In inviting the 
American Social Science Association to engage in such a discus- 
sion as is thus indicated, it may be opportune to recall the 
circumstance that the Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
Great Britain, comprising within its membership nearly all the 
influential commercial bodies of that country, was brought into 
existence as the consequence of a suggestion made by the pre- 
siding officer of the Social Science Congress at its Bradford meet- 
ing ten or eleven years ago. It may safely be affirmed that if any 
suggestions shall emanate from the American Social Science 
Association, which may serve to quicken the activity or to widen 
the influence of the business men of the United States, and of 
their local and national chambers, they will be cordially welcomed 
and carefully considered. 

Let us inquire more particularly concerning the commercial 
class, as we have designated it. It embraces all manufacturers, 
miners, importers, wholesale and retail dealers, ship-owners, man- 
agers of transportation lines by land or by water, railroad pro- 
prietors and officials, capitalists, bankers and brokers, and all 
employed by them. Its importance, numerically, should not be 
overlooked. The present population of the United States is about 
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forty millions of souls; it is estimated that of this number thirty- 
three per cent., or upwards of thirteen millions, are in receipt of 
an income, and eleven millions add directly by their labor to the 
wealth of the country. These eleven millions may be subdivided 
with approximate accuracy, as follows: Agriculturists, six and 
one-half millions; mechanics, one million; laborers, one million 
and a-half; and the commercial class, as already defined, two 
millions, or eighteen per cent. of the whole. But this statement 
falls far short of illustrating the relative importance of the class 
under consideration, as we shall see if we glance at the nature and 
scope of its operations. It keeps afloat four millions of tons of 
shipping under the American flag, employed on the inland waters 
of the country, along the coasts and upon the ocean. It has 
built fifty thousand miles of railway, over which forty-eight mil- 
lions of tons of merchandise pass annually, not including coal. 
It controls the export and import of merchandise, valued for the 
last year at nine hundred millions of dollars. It produces from 
the spindles, looms, forges and benches of our numberless manu- 
facturing establishments, the value of from five to six hundred 
millions of dollars a year. It directs the operations of sixteen 
hundred banks scattered all over the country, the paid-up capital 
of which is four hundred millions of dollars, and the resources of 
which amount to a billion and a-half. But this is not all. The 
industry of the mechanic and laboring classes relies largely, if 
not mainly, on our merchants, manufacturers and capitalists; 
while the entire product of our national agriculture, valued at 
more than three billions of dollars, enters the domain of commerce 
almost immediately after its ingathering, and is altogether de- 
pendent on the commercial class for the money which enables it 
to be brought to the home market or shipped abroad, no less than 
for the vessels or railways by which it is conveyed, or for the 
elevators or warehouses in which it is stored. In a word, the 
total product of the industry of the people of the United States, 
estimated for last year at six billions eight hundred and twenty- 
five millions of dollars, does no more than measure the scope and 
extent of the influence exerted by business men, in one way or 
another, directly or remotely, sooner or later, on the material 
prosperity and development of the nation. “The merchants of a 
country,” says Lord Bacon, “are vena porta; and if they flourish 
not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, 
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and nourish little.’ Is not this emphatically true among our- 
selves in the United States ? 

We need hardly stop to explain how closely dependent these 
commercial and other related interests are upon the national 
legislation for their welfare and security. It is true, that no 
legislation, however hostile, could annihilate the vast annual 
product of our industry. Our business men have often pros- 
pered in the past in spite of Acts of Congress, and they will 
probably do the same in frequent instances in the future. Legis- 
lation has not made this nation what it is, commercially or other- 
wise ; and legislation will never unmake it. At the same time it 
may do, and, as we know, has at various periods done, much to 
quicken or to retard commercial progress; to encourage or to 
embarrass the efforts of business men; to give confidence to or 
to frighten capital. Sometimes it is negative, sometimes positive 
in its character, but in all cases it will be potential in its effect 
for good or for evil. If, under given circumstances, no legislation 
is what is required, as when the merchants of France, in reply to 
a question from Louis XIV, as to what he could do for them, said: 
Let me alone: then, any interference whatever will only work 
mischief. On the other hand, if the fostering care of the gov- 
ernment is needed, permanently or temporarily, by a particular 
branch of industry, then, to fail to legislate in its behalf will 
prove mischievous; and to fail to legislate intelligently and judi- 
ciously may be hardly less hurtful. If, also, in the progress of 
affairs, it become necessary to change a long-established policy 
in relation to some one or more branches of commercial enter- 
prise, then, to adhere tenaciously to legislation once justifiable but 
how obsolete, is sure to be injurious, and, in particular instances, 
may prove fatal. 

Who can estimate the extent to which our domestic exchanges 
are influenced by the action of Congress, from time to time, on 
the subject of the currency? The exchangable value of the billions 
of our annual prodycts may be determined in one direction or the 
other by the adoption of a particular policy of expansion or 
contraction. The consequences of a serious error in finance at 
Washington will, in the process of time, be felt in every bank, 
every warehouse and every village store, and in every farm- 
house in the United States; and this being sos how many of our 
population will escape from them? Upon our tariff legislation, 
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whether, in its provisions, it be stable or fluctuating, simple 
or complex, moderate or prohibitory, depend, for both the 
method and the extent of their increase, our multiform manufac- 
tures in leather, iron, cotton, wool, wood and other materials. 
Our established position as a competing maritime power upon 
the oceans of the globe, the traffic on which is regulated by 
unchanging and universal principles, and not by municipal rules, 
must always be decided, in the long run, by the degree of har- 
mony which we succeed in securing between what we call our 
navigation laws and those principles. Questions are arising in 
reference to internal improvements; the relation of the general 
government to them; their amenability to national control, 
and their right to claim the aid of the national treasury; and 
upon the manner in which these questions are answered the per- 
manent efficiency of the transportation service of the country 
hinges. 

There can be no doubt that from this time forward it will be 
incumbent upon Congress to devote its time and thought chiefly 
to the material interests of the nation. Fortunately, we are so 
completely isolated from the other great powers by our geograph- 
ical position that we need not involve ourselves in their misun- 
derstandings, jealousies and quarrels. Still more fortunately, our 
own internal dissensions, upon subjects purely political and gov- 
ernmental, have so far abated that we may hope soon to see 
substantial and practical accord upon them among all intelligent 
and patriotic citizens. What remains for us then but to set our- 
selves diligently to the solution of the problems bearing upon the 
development of the national resources? This is now the duty of 
the people, and it is especially the duty to which Congress is 
called, in order that this national wealth may be increased in 
every direction and to the utmost possible extent. Nor is this 
an unworthy or sordid end, if properly understood. What is a 
rich nation? Assuredly, not of necessity, a nation in which there 
are numerous instances of large personal accumulation or acqui- 
sition. A nation may contain many very wealthy men and yet 
be poor; it may contain very few and yet be rich. To entitle it 
to be called rich it must possess large aggregated wealth, and the 
more equally this is diffused among all classes of its population 
the greater its prosperity. We want to raise the general standard 
among ourselves of comfort, of intelligence and of morality to 
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the highest practicable point, and to secure for the millions of 
our fellow-citizens, native or adopted, now dwelling on this con- 
tinent, and for the millions more who will inevitably come hither, 
whether we desire it or not, (perhaps in greater crowds than ever 
before,) opportunity for labor, according to individual fitness or 
preference, adequate remuneration and the possibilities of home. 
Who shall say that this purpose is not worthy of the choice and 
devotion of every American citizen, whether he be in private or 
in public life? Grander than any epitaph carved on the tomb of 
military conqueror or hero is the inscription on a monument 
raised to commemorate the public services of one of England’s 
greatest statesmen, He gave the people bread. 

We have endeavored to show the extent and value of the ma- 
terial interests represented by what we have termed the commer- 
cial class of our country, the importance of these interests to the 
entire population and to the national prosperity, and the manner 
in which they may be affected, favorably or adversely, by legisla- 
tion. We have said also that it has become the duty of Congress 
to direct its thought and attention chiefly to their protection and 
promotion. Itis proper now to inquire concerning the adaptation 
of Congress, as at present constituted, for sustaining the respon- 
sibilities, and for performing the services which all this implies. 

At the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, it 
seems to have been anticipated that the representative body 
would be composed of “landholders, merchants, and men of the 
learned professions,” and the opinion was expressed that “ there 
was no danger that the interests and feelings of the different 
classes of citizens would not be understood and attended to by 
these three descriptions of men.” But it cguld hardly have been 
foreseen that a branch of one of these classes, a single one of the 
learned professions, would attain to so large a preponderance in 
numbers and influence over all others, as we find that it has done. 
We refer of course to the profession of the law. In the Senate of 
the United States at the present time, out of seventy-two mem- 
bers, forty-four, or sixty-one per cent., are members of the bar, 
while nine only, or twelve and one-half per cent., are connected 
with trade, transportation, or finance. The proportion’ is pre- 
cisely the same in the House of Representatives, in which, out of 
two hundred and thirty-eight members, one hundred and forty- 
six are lawyers, and thirty-one are members of the commercial 
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class in its broadest definition. It would be a liberal estimate to 
state the number of lawyers in the country in 1870 at forty thou- 
sand ; the number, according to the census in 1860, was thirty- 
three thousand one hundred and ninety-three. Assuming it to be 
forty thousand now, the profession of the law contains one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the population, while its representation in the 
national legislature equals, as we have seen, sixty-one per cent. 
At the same time the commercial class, comprising within itself 
eighteen per cent. of all those who add directly to the wealth of 
the country by their industry, and five per cent. of the entire 
population, has a representation in Congress of only thirteen per 
cent. De Tocqueville said, thirty or forty years ago: 

“If I were asked where I placed the American aristocracy, I 
should reply without hesitation, that it is not composed of the 
rich, who are united together by no common tie, but that it occu- 
pies the judicial bench and the bar.” 

And again: 

“The lawyers of the United States form a party which is but 
little feared and scarcely perceived, which has no badge peculiar 
to itself, which adapts itself with great flexibility to the exigencies 
of the time, and accommodates itself to all the movements of the 
social body: but this party extends over the whole community, 
and it penetrates into all classes of society; it acts upon the 
country imperceptibly, but it finally fashions it to suit its pur- 
poses.” 

We will not pause to consider the statement of the distinguished 
writer from whose work on Democracy in America we have quoted, 
that the influence exerted by members of the legal profession is 
the most powerful existing security against the excesses of de- 
mocracy ; for we are now inquiring concerning them as a legisla- 
ting rather than as a ruling class. The considerations presented 
by this author, however, to account for their social and political 
influence, will illustrate with slight modifications the reason why 
they have become the dominant class in legislation : 

**Men who have more especially devoted themselves to legal 
pursuits, derive from those occupations certain habits of order, 
a taste for formalities, and a kind of instinctive regard for the 
regular connection of ideas, which naturally render them very 
hostile to the revolutionary spirit and the unreflecting passions 
of the multitude. 
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“The special information which lawyers derive from their 
studies insures them a separate station in society; and they con- 
stitute a sort of privileged body in the scale of intelligence. This 
notion of their superiority perpetually recurs to them in the prac- 
tice of their profession: they are the masters of a science whieh 
is necessary but which is not very generally known: they serve 
as arbiters between the citizens; and the habit of directing the 
blind passions of parties in litigation to their purpose inspires 
them with a certain contempt for the judgment of the multitude. 
To this it may be added, that they naturally constitute a body; 
not by any previous understanding, or by an agreement which 
directs them to a common end; but the analogy of their studies 
and the uniformity of their proceedings connect their minds to- 
gether, as much as a common interest would combine their en- 
deavors.” 

We have no disposition to call in question the peculiar fitness 
of able and experienced practitioners at the bar, in view of the 
special training received by them, during preparation for and in 
the practice of their profession, for participation in the duties of 
legislative bodies. Nor will we raise an issue as to the relative 
rank, among their legal brethren, of members of Congress who 
are lawyers; although we have sometimes heard from that source 
sharp criticisms in reference to both their professional and their 
general standing. Carefully avoiding all personal allusions and 
reflections in the course of what we have to say, we will admit 
that these men, as a whole, fairly represent the average respecta- 
bility and learning of their class. But we cannot concede that 
legal studies and attainments are the sole or chief qualification 
for legislative service, or that any sound argument can be 
deduced from their possession to prove that it is desirable that 
lawyers should be so largely in the majority in Congress, as for 
many years past they have been, and as they now are. 

However well qualified lawyers may be by training and experi- 
ence to deal with general principles, they must often lack that 
practical knowledge of affairs which is essential to the right and 
opportune application of principles, and to the working out of 
details in commercial legislation. They are obliged, therefore, to 
rely upon others for much of the information which they require; 
and if they have to go for this beyond the limits of their own 
body, they obtain their knowledge under many disadvantages. 
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Hence, in part, the reason why Congress has been so slow to deal 
with some of the problems growing out of the war of the rebel- 
lion. Few of its members, comparatively, possessing any practi- 
cal knowledge of business, they have been compelled in various 
ways to solicit expressions of opinion promiscuously from indi- 
viduals or corporations in their constituencies; and these expres- 
sions have been so various and so contradictory, given from so 
many different view-points and prompted by such conflicting 
motives, that Congress, having no convictions of its own, well 
defined and matured, intelligently formed and confidently held, 
has been unable to unite upon a commercial or financial policy 
calculated to meet the approval of the country, or to relieve the 
embarrassments under which various interests are now suffering. 
We cannot, however, treat our subject properly without looking 
at Congress, as at present constituted, in another aspect. We 
have spoken of it as containing lawyers and men of business in 
certain proportions to the entire membership. Another class is 
represented in it, which we shall find to be still more numerous 
and more all-controlling, even, than the legal profession; we 
mean the politicians. The census returns do not indicate how 
many politicians there are in the United States, but it may safely 
be assumed that the number would not vary very widely from 
the given total of all the male population who have come to years 
of understanding, plus an unknown quantity representing a num- 
ber undetermined, but evidently on the increase, among the other 
sex. If all who talk politics and who feel personally interested in 
them ought to be represented in that capacity at Washington, 
perhaps in one view Congress may be said to be properly consti- 
tuted. But there is a difference of opinion among our people as 
to what politics are, and wherein political duties consist. There 
are some who define politics as consisting in the knowledge or the 
practice of conducting the various affairs of a State or Nation— 
as the science of government; and, as patriotic men and women, 
they feel that they ought to concern themselves about every ques- 
tion relating to the management of public affairs, and bearing 
upon the safety, honor and prosperity of the nation. Nothing 
could be more noble than this, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that the word politics should have come to signify among us any 
thing different or less worthy. Hamitton A. HILL. 


[To be continued.] 





